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bad one, but Blucher as well as Gneisenau blamed
the manner in which Wittgenstein drew up his
army and the long delay which allowed Eugene
to bring up his forces and concentrate them at
leisure in a very strong position. Had he, Wittgen-
stein, stationed his army above Bautzen, it was
believed, and attacked the French on any one of the
three days between May I4th and May iyth vic-
tory might have been practically assured. On the
19th, Napoleon himself arrived and took command.
The two-day battle of Bautzen was in many ways
a repetition of Lutzen. The Tsar and Frederick
William were once more in evidence and the evils
of the divided command were more apparent than
ever. Advice was freely asked and then un-
heeded. Blucher felt indignant with Wittgenstein
for interfering in matters that he considered be-
longed to his own province, while Wittgenstein for
his part felt more than ever slighted by having
measures adopted without his advice being asked.
Gneisenau, for his part, was opposed to Wittgen-
stein's plan of remaining on the defensive and his
disposition of his troops was so faulty that, as
a modern critic expresses it, he sacrificed from the
beginning every possibility of a real victory. At
the end of the first day the French had made a
distinct gain, having fought their way across the
Spree, which runs through Bautzen. The next
day, the 2ist, Ney succeeded in fighting his way
round into the very rear of Blucher's corps.
Because of a difference of opinion between the Tsar